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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


/ 


Tus little work is written in the hope of calling atten- 


_ tion to what the writer, out of his personal experience, 


believes is the only solution of the scandal of poverty- — 


_ struck clergy. 

If it does no more than this it will have attained its 
object ; if it helps toward any permanent measure of 
reform, the writer will thank God. 

The MS. was completed before the appearance of a 
_ similar work, Clerical Incomes, edited by Canon Master- 
man. It is interesting to observe a common agreement 

between the writer of that book and this. 2 
__ The writer’s thanks are gratefully expressed to the 


editor of the Daily Mail for his generous Per OS to 


use the article given in Chapter VI. 


II 
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INTRODUCTION 


aN 


_My friend Mr. Hammond, who, since he has been so for 
- well over thirty years, knows, I must assume, what he 


is doing, asks me to write a line or two of recommenda-  _ 


- tion of this little book of his. I commend, such as I am, 
_ not only the courage, but the good sense of what he says ; 
3 and not only those, but the high religious conviction 
_ which illuminates his book from within. If that convic- 


- tion turns his proposals into counsels of perfection, it 


cis only because Christianity itself, the true doctrine of 
_ Christ, is a counsel of perfection. ‘‘ Be ye perfect,’ we. 
were instructed in the beginning; and so, as nearly as 

_ might be, perhaps we were for, perhaps, one hundred 


_ years. Then, or about then, the world and the flesh — : 


: D icchsibly enmeshed us again ; and so netted and bound, 





Francis of Assisi. Once more the stimulus and example _ 
oo an apostolic life brought apostolic living into the West. — 
_ For how long? Perhaps fifty years. After that, except 
for isolated instances in isolated periods of time, and in 
all cases outside the Established Churches, there have 
a no other considerable revivals of apostolic faith 
_ illustrated by apostolic practice. And now comes Mr. 















sity of apostolic poverty for a Church whose worldly 
revenues, all told, run, I imagine, into millions per 
os 

As one who tas himself preached the virtues of 
poverty for a number of years, and who, since the 


13 


- with rare exceptions, we remained until the time of St. — a 





Hammond urging, as he has reason, the practical neces- 
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calamity of 1914, He proved them by fae ‘experience, = 






it would be very odd if I should withhold support from — ; 


a man who is asking that his Order should be allowed the 


good fortune which I enjoy. Obviously it is debarred 


from it as things now are. Poverty, to be a source of | 


happiness, must be self-sufficient; otherwise it is 
penury, a very different thing. In focucate poverty a 

‘man stands on his own feet, without a superfluity, but 
with a sufficiency gained by his own labour. That 
implies that the world is still his oyster, so far as neces- 
saries are concerned. But the world is in no sense the 
oyster of the clergy, seeing that their actual incum- 
brances, through no fault of their own, absorb all that 
they have. Being in fact poor men, they are not able to 
live like poor men. They have inherited a status ; they 
are tied by the legs to country houses, sometimes to 
country estates. They are not self-sufficient, but are 
required to be sufficient to a way of life which was not 
contemplated by their original calling—which, indeed, is 
not compatible with it. When I found myself poor, all 
I had to do was to drop every superfluity and live upon 


what I could earn. It was enormously good for my _ 


health ; it made me free and, as I had always expected, 
made me happy. Mr. Hammond asks a similar liberty 
of choice for the clergy, and I don’t see how it can be 
denied him. 

He does so little more than touch upon the implica- 
tions of his doctrine that I don’t think it would become 
me to consider them. Into the question of happiness, 


- for instance, pushes the further question of vocation. I 


am myself happy in poverty because I am thereby left 
free to exercise a calling in which I take delight. That 


_ would be the effect also upon a man to whom Chris- 


tianity was more than a way of life—in truth The Way. 









“INTRODUCTION: S Se Oe: 
a i assume ‘that Mr. Hammond. contemplates something 
like a pooling of Church revenues and a readjustment of 
incomes all round. I assume that the Church dignitaries 
- would stand in with the parish priests. A good many of 
them would be thankful to do it; a good many would 
dislike it extremely. That leads one on to the matter 
first referred to, the really cardinal matter which Mr. 
Hammond and those who share his views (among whom 
I think I may include the Dean of St. Paul’s) will have 
to deal with more directly than has been done here. 
Apostolic Christianity is an enthusiasm, an illuminated — 
way, as I have said, a way of life. To true believers, — 
therefore, poverty is not only a grace, but a spiritual 
need. It is of the essence. Then how will those take 
it who consider their ministry nothing more than a pro- 
fession or a career? And how many are there of them ? | 
To them poverty would be disgrace rather than grace, 
hindrance rather than necessity. ‘They must be converted 
or discarded if poverty is to serve instead of wreck the 
Church. Mr. Hammond must write another book in 
which the zeal of George Fox must combine with the 


persuasiveness of Pascal. I believe he has it in him. 


At any rate, if it have the reasonableness and candour 
_ of this one it will be its worthy as well as inevitable 
sequel. 

MauvricE HEWwLerr. 


BROADCHALKE, 
’ 17th March, 1921. 











‘THE STARVELINGS 


AS IT SHOULD BE AND AS IT IS 


THE following pages will, it is hoped, justify themselves. 
in telling their own story. It is not a pretty story by 
any means; rather it is a very sad story, which ought to 
be told and told frankly. 

The question of the poverty of the clergy of the 

Church of England is before us in these days and needs 
: fling for good and all. I believe it can be settled, but 
: it can only be so where those who are responsible 

_ boldly face it and get to the root of the evil. 
In our daily and ecclesiastical papers we are con- 
5 oy met by it. The examples offered are particularly 








- ruptcy court, in the workhouse, or dying 1 insane through ies 
; tthe worry of their position—yet so it is, and there is — 
- every reason to believe the half is not told, and that — 
worse remains behind. | 
It is not because the powers that be are unsympa- 
thetic that things are not remedied. All sorts of schemes 









are put forward to alleviate, but, as I hope to show, | 

_ with the best possible intentions those schemes do not 

_ touch the real cause of the trouble. - 

_ Directly the question comes up the papers are flooded | 

a correspondence in which everyone hath a doctrine, 
eae) 





_ sad. It is terrible to know of clergymen 1 in the bank- | Bee 


i 
a 
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from celibany: to bee-keeping. But no one, as far ; as I. 
_ know, has yet got down to fundamentals and diagnosed < 
the case at its source. There is always.a cause for every 
disease ; once the cause is found treatment can follow. 
Granted the difficulties under which many clergymen, ; 
especially country incumbents, are living, difficulties — 
which amount to very real and serious eevee we must — 
find the real cause. ; -_ 
| Hs a rural incumbent myself, with over twenty < 
years’ experience of things at first hand, it is possible — 
for me to record not only where the shoe pinches, but — 
why. It is a misfit. : 
_ These pages, then, deal mainly sith the rural incum- — 
bent, who for convenience shall be referred to as the — 

- country parson—also, inter alia, they may apply also, in — 
some respects, to town vicars as well. a 
Now, we shall never solve the problem of clerical — 
poverty until we rightly understand the parson’s posi-— 
tion. ‘There is a theoretical and a practical point of | 
view. It does not in the léast follow that one is borne — 
out by the other, nor does it in the least follow that — 
either are generally understood by the laity. — ¢ 
But I want to get as clear as may be what the position 3 
of the parson is with regard to the parish. Why is he — 
there at all? What is he there for? The gentry, the - 
farmers, the labourers, take him more or less for granted. 
Theoretically they have some voice in his appointment, 
although practically they have none. But they take him 
for granted and put up with it. As a matter of fact, he 
has to justify himself; either the people like fic or 
they don’t. If they do, so much the better; if they 
don’t, they are simply indifferent—if not actually, but 
. hostile, and they leave it at that. : 
He is instituted and inducted to his benefice with 













ime-worn | ad time- Eeongured ceremonies, in which 


: _ spiritual nature of his office and work. 

The first thing, then, that I want to enforce is that 
the only reason why the man occupies the office at all 
is a spiritual one. He is there in the parish as the 
minister of Christ, in the apostolic succession, to minister 
to the people of that parish in spiritual things and for 
no other purpose whatsoever. 

_ For this purpose he was ordained. At his ordination 
he was very solemnly called and set apart to this as the 


one and only work of his life. He is, by virtue of that — 


_ ordination, dedicated a minister of Christ, and not only 
pledged to follow his Master, but to set to others the 
_ example of his Master. 

_ _There’s no other reason, believe me, for his presence 


in the parish but that. And that being so, what sort of 


life should he live ? 


Remember, I am treating of the theoretical view only — 


at present; we shall come to the practical side pre- 
 sently. 
What sort of life should this man live who, like the 


apostles, with whom he claims succession, is there for _ 


spiritual purposes only? We will rule out matters of 
_ personal devotion as being obvious. He must be a man 
of piety, conscious always of his vocation—that also 
? Sige no insistence. 

_ His life should be a continual exhibition of simplicity. 
If anyone should live “the simple life,” surely the 
parish priest should of all men. And by “ the simple 
life’ I do not mean the life of a:crank. Whether he is 


a teetotaller, a non-smoker, or a vegetarian, is purely a 


_ matter for his own conscience. He is not bound to any. 


: His Master lived a social life, so much so that it was 





the bishop or archdeacon is careful to emphasise the _ 


‘BE AND AS} Ir IS oy | 


pis 






commented upon by his enemies. Tru fi 
that he lived a simple life. _ The servant, ey honest 
- is called upon to do the same. More than this, it should | : 
“es expected of him, and every possible Sportura 4 
should be given. him of doing it. 
_ Let me examine this simple life a little more. What 
do I mean by it? I mean this, that, although an 
“‘ educated gentleman,” the ‘parson has voluntarily — 
, accepted the service of Christ. It is a service that calls 
for self-denial. His whole life and the ordering and 
environment of it should be quite deliberately of a pecs 
_with that service. i 
He may be a man of great peer humility, but the © 
place in which he lives and the manner in which he 
lives should be humble too. Perhaps the greatest diffi- 4 
culty one has in even seriously thinking of the Pope’s - 
claim to be the successor of St. Peter and the Vicar of 
Christ on earth is the fact of his living in the Vatican. 
One feels that if he was really honest in his claim hee 
would be living near the Tiber with a boat and a fishing- _ 
net. | a 
Now I think we are coming to the practical part of 
the question. The parish priest should live a very 
simple life, which for his own sake should be helped 
by very simple surroundings. That does not mean he 
should live either in abject poverty or in discomfort. 
But it does mean, most emphatically, that he should not 
live in any way which suggests or implies association 
with wealth and luxury. | : 
| want to be as clear as ‘possible upon this, eae as will 
be seen, it is really the bedrock principle or-cause of the 
whole trouble. We admit in theory the self-abnegation. 
and call to simplicity of the parson’s office ; while i in 
practice we go clean contrary to both. 











ne the ae in yiicl| to ghee where 
1d how to carry out his design. He chose a village girl 
for his mother, a country village for his home. Curious ! 
Curious | . very much so, for—in spite of the 
‘theologians—there are such obvious advantages in being 
born in the purple. Position, rank, station, wealth—all 
have their advantages in furthering a “‘ cause.” We 
recognise that when we get together our committee of 
influential people—for our bazaar for the new organ, 
and so forth. But the Lord of all in his omniscience 
‘ignored all that—quite deliberately ignored it. He said, 
“My kingdom is not of this world”; also, ‘‘ The ser- 
_vant shall be as the Master.” His servant, his followers, 
are to forsake al/—father, mother, houses, lands—for his 
sake. To have nothing, yet in him possess all things. 
Once more. When he chose his personal adherents 
_—his future apostles and “‘ preachers of the Gospel ’’— 
he seems to have carefully avoided rank and wealth. 
He chose ordinary working men and a tax-gatherer. 
The latter may have been moderately well off, but none 
of them certainly belonged to anything approximating 
to the upper classes. It is so obvious that he set no 
store by wealth or position, that he regarded them not 
so much as wrong, but as a hindrance. Those who 
‘would follow him, even if they possess these things, 
must be quite prepared, if necessary, to forsake them, 
“sell all that they have.” 
_ To say these are counsels of perfection is to beg the 
question. To say they do not apply to the twentieth — 
century is to say what is not true. All this is the teach- 
ing of one who claimed to be the truth. He is for all 
‘time, not-for one age. His teaching is for all time. 
But, alas! that it should be so, his Church has either 
















































a as IT SHOULD BE AND AS. iT IS), 


begged the question or ignored the: ade and fue a 
ended in worshipping wealth, rank, and position, and rm 
_whether it is the Holy Father in the Vatican, His Grace 
at Lambeth, bishops in their palaces or vicars in their — 
vicarages, they give the lie to the teaching of him se | 
profess to serve. 
There is a distinct appeal to-day all the world over 
to get back to Christ. That is just exactly the one — 
‘thing the world wants. But if the Church of Christ — 
means business in getting the world back to him, it 
must begin by dealing with its own affairs and setting 
its own house in order by pre the ideal into actual 
pincuce: | : 
We have seen briefly the ideal of the Christian — 
minister in relation to his parish. It will, I think, be 
admitted as correct. 

How do we carry it out? Leave the higher powers 
out of it, and let us concern ourselves only with the 
country parson. What do we do with him? 

We begin by binding him hand and foot with all sorts — 
of property; we worry him to death with business 
affairs in the way of tithe and land and so forth; we 
overburden him with a house and surroundings abso- — 
lutely and entirely the reverse of simple ; we compel 
him, in consequence of this and for no other reason, to 
pay away huge sums in taxation, rates, and other things © 
which eat up a very large proportion of a very inadequate 
income. 

Now, personally he may be—and probably is—a very 
sincere, humble-minded Christian man. But he finds 
it extremely difficult to live a humble-minded Christian 
life when his righteous soul is vexed day by day with 
cares which are wholly unnecessary. 

’ Tf he is the right sort of man, with an apostolic appre- 












- ciation of his fice: and calling, he would much prefer 
Ee a more humble ‘environment in which to live. Mark 
that. Jf he has an apostolic appreciation of his calling. 
_ If, on the contrary, he has not, then it must be 
admitted that no effort is made to enkindle it, but every- 
_ thing possible that can be done is done—as things are— 
_ to encourage worldliness, pride of place, love of position, 
and association with “‘ the quality’ on the part of the 
minister of Christ. The country vicar becomes at once 


upon his induction one of the quality, however much 


he may regret it. He can’t help himself. In position 
he is as far removed as he possibly can be from any of 
the fishermen of Galilee, with whom he claims official 


connection, as His Holiness of Rome, in all his pomp 


and panoply, from the cabman in the street outside. 

_ The country vicar immediately approximates to the 
landed proprietor; he has a freehold property, very 
_ probably a certain amount of glebe land, a good well-to- 
do-looking house, a spacious garden, stable, outbuildings, 
greenhouse, and heaps of other things which Peter the 
fisherman and apostle—like the vicar—didn’t have and 


_ didn’t want; and St. Peter’s successor Hons want © 
them either. e 
This may appear plain speaking and cake hitting ; 5 


but the time has passed in which to speak smooth 
things. I have tried to establish the country parson’s 
position as it should be, in all simplicity and godliness 
of living, and as it is by force of circumstances. 

‘The ideal and the real are by no means in concatena- 
tion—they are as wide asunder as the poles. And until 
every effort is made to get back to the ideal there will 


be no getting back to Christ. The intolerable burden 


under which the ministers of Christ groan to-day will 
_ still have to be borne. 
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II 


THE PARSON AND PROPERTY 


ex ae parson is instituted and inducted to his benefice. 


The former is done by the bishop, who, as having charge 
over the spiritualities of the whole diocese then assigns 


to the parson the care of one particular part of it, the 


parish, in matters spiritual. He is thus sent upon the: 


ee authority of the bishop to minister to the people | 
of that place. 


But the parson must live, and have somewhere to live 


and some provision for his maintenance. The allocation 


of land in times past for this purpose was the commence- 
ment of property holding by the parish priest ; it exists 
now in glebe land, and also in another sense in tithe 
valued upon certain produce of the land in the parish 


generally. There is also the provision of a house, rectory — 4 
or vicarage, known eeaucally as the glebe house. These 


are the ‘“‘ temporalities ’’ to which the parson is admitted, 
and of which he becomes the freeholder by his induction. — 
The induction is performed by the archdeacon or — 


~ someone representing him, and the parson signifies to. 


the parish that he has taken possession of his freehold 
by ringing the church bell. 

Having granted the spiritual nature of the parson’s 
work we can understand the necessity of the ceremony — 


of institution. It sends him to the work with a special 


commission and authority from the bishop. 
In the present day the institution not infrequently 
takes place in the parish church itself, and then. the 








: Bt ce action is ee Paper eit since the 
‘man in ownership. There is land in the parish known — 


as. glebe land, which always has belonged to the parson, _ 


‘There i is a house in which the parson always has lived. | 
The people themselves very probably do not know why 


this should be so, the history of the evolution of the — 


whole thing is a long story, and they no more question 





it than they question the possession of the land owned 


oby the squire or anyone else. : 
But the time has come when the whole business of 
“the possession of property of this nature by the parish 
_ priest, as parish priest, requires thinking out and dis- 
cussing. It is one of those fundamental things affecting © 
_the whole question of clerical poverty—one of those 
- basic things which makes the frequently airy proposals 
of newspaper correspondence or clerical discussion ‘80 
: futile. 
ia ‘The original idea which gave the parson land and 
house and so forth was undoubtedly right at the time it 
arose. But we are no longer living in Saxon or medizeval 
days, and the very altered circumstances of modern 
times seem to call for readjustment of these as well as 
7 many other matters. : 

The idea, as I understand it, was to provide the can : 
rest with a definite maintenance and a more or less 
enclosed and quiet home in which he might live as free 
_as possible from worldly cares, and ‘serve the Lord 
_without distraction.” 

There is even to-day something to be said for the 
"parson ’s freehold ; but not. very much. The one thing 
it does is to give hin security of tenure in his office. It 
is a legal security, recognised just as is all other freehold. 
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| That, as far as experience has taught me, 1 is all that can 
be said in its favour. a 

On the other hand the holding Of property, especially i 
when it consists of land, buildings—as in the case of 
glebe farms—and a very considerable house and its 
surroundings, involves very many cares, worries, and 
anxieties which the whole circumstance of possession 
~ necessitates, any landowner will tell you that, from all 
of which a man engaged in a purely spiritual work should 
certainly be free. It adds nothing to his work either in 
value or effect, that he should be troubled either with 
the cares of a landlord if he lets his land, or of a farmer 
if he farms it himself. | 
_ It is sometimes said, quite seriously, that the holding 
of property brings the parson in touch with business 

men, and gives him the opportunity of showing how 
- business may be conducted in a Christian manner as 
against its usual methods. | . 

But this is idle talk, for although it is in every sense 
right that the parson should be a good man of business 
and equally a Christian, he was not ordained for the pur- 
pose of being a business man. Indeed not a few have 
relinquished a business life in order to be ordained. 
And also what the ordinary business man teaches the 
parson when he comes in contact with him on business 
matters is generally a good deal more than the parson 
teaches him. | 

In the present day, when the claims upon the parson _ 
in respect of his own special work as parish priest are 
so pressing, it is clearly desirable, and more and more 
desirable, that the transactions necessitated by posses- 
sion of property should be eliminated. | 

We teach that no man can serve two masters. Pro- — 
perty soon becomes a master. Dealing with tenants, 















HE PARSON AND PROPERTY oS 


questions of rents, repairs, neglected palleation: upkeep 
_ of farm or cottages and so forth must prove to any high- _ 
minded cleric distasteful in the extreme. Certainly they _ 


should so appear. There is no doubt about it—whether 


- we care to admit it or not—they do nct tend to exalt the 
ideal of his ministerial life. So far from that they lower 
it. I have no doubt now that the whole thing is in every - 
_ way detrimental to both the man and his work. What- 
ever may be said in favour of the association of the 
parson in business matters with farmers and tenants, it 
must not be forgotten that it places him always at a 
disadvantage. He is a very “ straight’? man who does 
not feel justified in ‘‘ having’ the parson over a deal. 
And it must also be more or less difficult to accept in the 
proper spirit on Sunday the ministrations of a clergyman 
_ with whom during the week you have been pig dealing, | 
or with whom, as your landlord, you have not seen eye © 
_ to eye in the matter of rent or repairs. No, it is better in — 
every way that the parson should not hold real estate. 
Let us go further. As a freeholder the incumbent 
not only has all the usual cares, he also has, with limita- 
tions, the rights as such. He can add to or sell, he can 
let or he can cultivate his property himself. Yet it is 
only his freehold while he remains in possession of the 
benefice, therefore in law, although occupying a freehold, 


he is regarded as tenant. 


As tenant he is responsible for the upkeep and main- 
tenance of all the property whether let or not,* and must 
not cause “‘ waste,” i.e. must not allow it to deteriorate. — 
He is subject to inspection by the diocesan surveyor, — 


who regards him in his reports as tenant, and has an 


eye to the usual tenant’s repairs. 


_ * In the past unlet glebe land has been a very serious matter indeed 
for the parson, and has put him in great difficulty. 





- 





Now a tenant inole a dager and 


— yet been able to determine to my own or anyon else So 
_ satisfaction who the landlord is! This is one of the 
many anomalies in the Church. Incumbents know they 


are responsible to the bishop of the diocese and. the 
patrons of the benefice in respect of these things— 


yet I venture to express very considerable doubt 


whether either of them would claim to be regarded as 
landlord. 

In the case of sale of glebe land the feumbent as 
owner must produce his title of ownership as in any 
other sale of land. This means that it must be shown 


that the land has been held by the incumbent of the 


- parish for at least so many years past. The consent of 
bishop, patrons, and a good many other people is also 
_ required. Selling glebe land is a very intricate and bother- 


ing business, but the incumbent is wise if he sells every 
__ possible square yard the authorities will permit. 
Yet for all its cares of ownership the freehold does 


possess, as has been already stated, a certain advantage, 


viz. that it affords absolute security of position and 
tenure. Except for proved bad conduct the incumbent 


cannot be turned out. Unless he accepts another 
_ benefice he is there for life, and can take all Le can get 
out of it. 

An assistant curate is liable to six months’ notice to 


- quit—yet in most respects he is far better off than any _ 


incumbent. But the one great thing which impels a 
curate to accept a living—even a small one—is the 


security of tenure and independent sphere of work it 


affords him. When he finds himself a freehold property 
owner he realises he has made a mistake. 

The disadvantages appear to me to outweigh the one 
and only advantage Le considerably. In thinking over 












on of cclesiastical seats | in ‘the present ae ae 
onviction has. steadily gained in my own mind that 
the Church in England is being forced back into the ens. 
position of the Church in early Christian times. a 
In the earlier days of the Church in this country when 
all the people practically belonged to it there was some- 
thing to be said for gifts of land as endowments for the 
parish priest. The whole circumstances of the age 
_ differed from those of to-day. It is admitted by all who 
__ know the facts that the Church is in England but no 
longer of it. Itis for all practical purposes a Church in 
a heathen land fighting for its Master, fighting for its 
very life. We are undoubtedly on the eve of great 
changes, which will, as it appears, necessitate eventually 
the long-needed separation of Church and State in their 
official connections. A privileged religion is a tied and 
_ bound religion, It is tied and bound by the very privi- 
_ leges which impede its freedom. If the Church is to 
- do its proper work in England it must be free and un- 
- trammelled. The possession of landed property clogs. 





and hampers it just as much as it does individuals. ss 
___Itis atruism, perhaps, but I state it without hesitation, 
_ that the less you have the more free you are. Andthe 


happier you are too. If therefore the Church is to be | 
free in fact as well as in name it must, like its Divine - 
_ Master, be without possessions. It must get back to 

- first principles, ‘‘ forsake ...lands for my sake.” 
- ** Sell all that thou hast ... and follow me.” ~The — 
gradual acquisition of property and wealth synchronised 2, 
_~ with the days when the Church attained material rather _ 
than moral power. It lost its moral power as it gained 

in material well-being. ee 
And this holds true to-day. The fact that he isa 
 freeholder and owner of property adds nothing whatever 
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to the parson ’s moral power and indiuerice, “With Le i 
better. class parishioners and in the eye of the law he 4 
_ may be a greater man and in a better social position than — 
the Nonconformist minister, while his power and in- h 


fluence among the humbler members of his BEE ay 
be a very great deal less. 
From this, then, the highest point of view there appears 
a very serious disadvantage in the holding of property 
in any shape or form. It is quite open to question, and 


very serious question too, whether in the near future 


the clergy of all ranks will not be compelled to relinquish 


_ much they already possess, and like the Apostles of old 


go forth to their work free from all these entanglements. 


To get rid of the burden of property would be a great ~ 
act of faith, but I do think it will have to be made; 
certainly if we are all we profess to be we ought to make 


it. For the parish priest property appears to me to be 


clean contrary to the first principles of the ee, of 


Heaven. 


e Further than this the fact that he owns property of : 
this nature which naturally involves heavy taxation adds 


_a burden to his anxieties which will be treated later in 
_ its proper place. It is clear that a man cannot do work 
which calls for high powers of mind and spirit when 
burdened by financial problems. 


The most serious objection lies in placing the man _ 
_ in an entirely wrong position. It is—let it be frankly — 
-admitted—a heritage from the past. It comes to us 
_ from days when the clergy were associated with the — 


“ quality ”’ by virtue of their position. 
There is no reason why the clergy should not be 






Ms 


gentlemen : there is every reason why they should. But — 


there was a time when the word gentleman was associated _ 


in probably most minds with a certain degree of position 












fe and material possession. * ‘Happily we are becoming 
_ more and more democratic, and I hope are ceasing to 
_ take this view. We are eliminating the words of the — 
_ hymn which bids our children sing of “ the rich man in 
_his castle and the poor man at his gate,” with the impli- 
_ cation that the one is a gentleman and the other is not. 


We are beginning to realise that all men may be gentle- 


- men and all women ladies. A gentleman is a man who 
_ behaves as such, a gentle-man ; he does not require the 
hall mark of acres or broadcloth. — 


To put in the position of a little country gentleman 


- with property, important house and all complete,a man _ 
who is in the parish only as parish priest, and who—I 

- must insist upon it—is there for no other reason or 

_ purpose, is to put him in a wrong position—one which 


gradually but certainly is becoming intolerable to all 


who have a right view of their ministerial office. 
If in consequence of the position in which he finds 
himself he approximates to the “ quality ”’ he can hardly 


_ be blamed, unless for falling into a temptation he should 
endeavour to resist. But it militates against his voca- 
tion. He loses the spiritual zeal of missionary enter- 


prise—unless he is a very strong man—which should 
characterise every messenger of Christ. The present 


times need John Baptists, but when that illustrious plain 
speaker went into the fray he went very lightly armed. 
_ There is not much of the characteristic of John Baptist 
- about a man who owns so many acres of glebe, is careful 


about his rents, and lives in one of the most, if not the 


- most, important looking houses in the parish. 


The original idea that all this provision is that the 


 * Well illustrated by a quite intelligent class of boys once in answer : 


to my question ‘“‘ And who are your ‘betters’? ‘‘ People who wear 
tall hats !”’ ; 
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parish erie may have 











ay 


an “‘ enclosed ”’ life aithOUE distractions has been f ‘sifi 


by the results. To attain anything of the ideal and set 


= the man free, every acre of glebe should be sold and the 


money invested with the Ecclesiastical ‘Commissioners e 


or Queen Anne’s Bounty ; their half-yearly cheque will — 


save the parson an infinite deal of worry in the manage- — 
ment of land. Having done it, I write as one who 4 


| knows ; ; and a wiser thing I have never done. 


Ill 


THE PARSON’S TITHE * 


THE ownership and occupation of land is regarded as — 


part of the parson’s income. It has been shown, I hope, . 


that while such income must by its nature be precarious, — 


the ownership adds much to the parson *s cares. The 3 


‘most important part of his income arises os tithe rent . 


charge. “ 

There is no necessity here to go into the origin ab ; 
tithes ; it should be sufficient for the purpose to state 
that they are a legal charge made upon the owners of — 


_ land for the maintenance of the parish priest and based 2 
_ upon a septennial average of the price per bushel of wheat, — 
barley and oats. The Commutation Acts (1836, etc.) © 


have fixed the charge upon every piece of land in the 


* On the whole subject of this chapter let me commend very heartily. . 


_A Text Book of Tithes and Tithe Rent Charge, by Rev. G. Brocklehurst, | | 


Rector of Newchurch, Kent. Published by Bale & Co., New Romney, - 
Went .ssu0t-is quite a an invaluable little work, to which I am Ran oe 
indebted, Re 
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cul aes value of tithe for the year. The whole history 


and business of tithe is very intricate and need not = 


detain. us. 

= Phe parson ‘on entering his benefice obtains from nee 
pecdecessor a list of tithe payers with the amount of 
their several commutations. 


_ There is also an official tithe map of the parish with 


‘schedule attached. This in most cases, owing to deaths 
and changes of ownership, rearrangements of property 
by sales and so forth, needs very careful study and re- 
vision, and the new incumbent can anticipate many 


weary hours in the work of readjustment unless his ~ 


predecessor has kept his tithe book up to date. 
He may collect his tithe himself or may employ an 
_ agent to do so for him. The latter is the better way 


even if it costs a little—which is allowed for in the very - 


6¢ 


numerous “returns of income” he is called upon to 
make. 

_ The tithe is payable half-yearly, but as three months’ 
grace is allowed the payers he is not in the happy 
position of an assistant-curate in getting one cheque for 


his half year’s income and thus knowing where he is. 


As a matter of fact the country parson never knows 
_ where he is, for his income comes in in driblets, and a 
good deal of it is anticipated by enforced expenditure. 
The only occasion on which he really knows his position 
is when he receives a note from his banker reminding 


him that his account is considerably overdrawn. Until 


the war put prices up tithe was a good deal below par. 
When I entered my own benefice {100 of tithe was 
worth only about £66. Things in this respect are now 


improved, but although for many years the clergy have | 


received far less than was due to them, a new and 









the amount yielded varies aceotding — to he 
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temporary arrangement fot fe years prevents them | 
benefiting from the automatic rise in tithe value. 
The whole business of tithe as the main source of the — 
country parson ’5 income is in my opinion most unsatis- — 
factory. Like the ownership of land, it was all right at 
the time it began. As a legal charge perfectly well — 
understood by landowners and farmers, it is of course 
possible to justify it. But the fact still remains that any — 
system which requires the parson to have these financial ~ 
transactions with his parishioners for the purposes of 
_his own personal income is undesirable. I do not know — 
amore unsatisfactory way of getting aliving. Occasions — 
arise, they must inevitably arise, when with one or. 
another friction is caused. The fact that this man or 
that habitually delays payment until the last minute — 
must cause unpleasantness ; the fact that there are cases — 
now and then, though I believe happily rare, when pay- 
ment has to be enforced by law cannot promote harmony 
in any parish. The known fact that the parson can claim 
his due with the law’s support is bad for the parson. 
It is one of the many things which tell against his — 
spiritual work and influence. 

Speaking from personal experience I can only say 
that until I cut myself free of it by handing over the 
collection of my tithe to an agent there was no duty 
more repulsive to me than the half-yearly finance. 
Every single thing which will relieve a man in a purely 
spiritual position from the suggestion of grasping at the 
last penny, or holding out for his just and legal rights, 
should be done. 

It may be true that the laity little know how very — 
necessary it often is for the parson to rake in that last 
penny, but the fact remains that the system which com- 
pels him to do so is a poe one. 
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too sentimental in these affairs. Business is business 
undoubtedly. But the ground of complaint is that all 
these things, and others yet to be dealt with, reduce a 


high and sacred calling to a mere matter of business. — 


Taking a living has become neither more nor less the 
same thing as taking any other business ; and so much 
so that with all the best intentions in the world the 
business very quickly assumes priority of place. 

In Retreats one hears, and in books on the Pastoral 
Office one reads, high ideals of the priestly life and 
vocation. ‘The parish priest is urged to avoid being 
entangled by the things of this world and so forth. But 
from the time he enters his benefice until the time he is 
laid in the churchyard he cannot escape entanglement. 
It is a case of business first and business always, a con- 
stant and very wary eye on fs. d. 

_ And beyond all this the parson is badly hit by ihe 
taxation of his tithe. As a patriotic Englishman he does 
not object to pay income tax when his tithe requires it. 
But regarding tithe as income in cash, as it undoubtedly 


_is, he does very strongly resent it being assessed as land — 


for local taxation. All who know the facts agree upon 
this. Legislation has so far admitted the injustice as to 
permit the Inland Revenue to pay one half. But there 
it remains, that the parson has to pay rates on his income 
_—a very heavy drain in these days—just as he does on 
his house and land. Thus his income from tithe is 
considerably reduced—and in pre-war days when tithe 


was of much less value than now it was a very serious 


matter indeed. It is still serious because manifestly 
unjust. It is one of the many things bearing upon 
clerical poverty which require immediate attention. 

Is there any remedy? Can this particular difficulty 
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: Not fore one moment would I admit the charge of being - 
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be so connie. and rented as to ‘remove all 
grievances? Yes there is, for tithe can be redeemed 
and frequently is. A landowner by paying down a_ 

- definite sum equivalent to twenty-five years’ purchase — 
can free his land from the obligation of tithe for all time. — 
The capital sum is invested by Queen Anne’s Bounty — 
and the interest—equivalent to the original tithe—paid — 
half-yearly to the parson. Under present circumstances — 
it would clearly be to the advantage of landowners to — 





redeem their tithe in this way. The half-yearly cheque — 
to the parson would be also to his advantage—and I~ 


presume would no longer be assessed for rates, as it~ 


would be invested money and not tithe in its original 


Sense. 


: 


It is perhaps hoping too much to anticipate caything 


like compulsory redemption through legislation, but 
wherever the opportunity offers in individual cases, © 
especially with regard to small tithe-payers, the clergy - 


the tithe-payer and themselves of a serious burden. 


should certainly make the most of it, and thus free both — 


If it could be done wholesale—as it were—it would 
go a long way towards giving the parson the fixed income - 
which is so much talked about just now. It is obvious — 
that his financial position is unsatisfactory because so 
largely uncertain. A bird in the hand is worth a good — 
many up a tree, and a half-yearly cheque for a known 
and fixed sum is worth more, really, than the same sum 


which merely dribbles in. 


It is very probable that any united effort of the powers” 


that be to carry this out would. involve a severe struggle. 


Legislation on such a question might prove a delicate 


matter. But nothing worth doing can be accomplished 


without effort, and who shall say this is not worth doing ?- 








THE PARSON’S HOUSE 


‘To be alowed: to demolish the lee house (rectory or 
vicarage) and live in a small house would be one of the 
greatest boons that could be conferred upon hundreds 


of rectors and vicars in this country. The majority of | 


the present glebe houses are too large, and their upkeep 
is the cause of dire straits. Laymen should refuse 


absolutely ever to subscribe to build a big rectory or 


vicarage. It will never be known how many times 
patrons have had to enquire about the size of the bank 
balance of their possible nominee to a “ living ”’ rather 
‘than about his capacity—spiritually and physically—for 
_the serious work he is being invited to undertake. This 
latter is perforce a secondary consideration.* 


I commence this chapter with the above extract from 
Mr. Brocklehurst’s valuable little book because it ex- 
“presses exactly the same view I advocated in a little 
work of my own published two years later,} and which 


at the time was very cordially received. There seemed 


to be no difference of opinion among the reviewers that 
‘this was the best solution of a manifest difficulty. 
_ I make the quotation because it touches the spot with 
Pc thccean exactness. 
_. That the parson should have a house to live in is a 
OB osccivy. It is-not necessary that he should be con- 
demned to live in one of such size as to be the main 
pause of all his poverty. : 


~ Yet so it is. ‘‘ The majority of glebe houses are too 


* Tithes, by Rev. G. Brocklehurst, pp. 92. 
+ The Country Parson, pp. 88, etc. 
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a> large and their area is the cause bf thes straits.’ Mr. 


Brocklehurst is absolutely right. It is not so ‘much the 
increased cost of living in the present day which has é 


399 


created the “‘ dire straits’’ among the clergy of which 
we hear and know so much as the perfectly awful official 


expenditure arising from the ee house and its surround- - 


ing grounds. 
Tt is useless to discuss how these large houses arose. 
The idea that the parson as a gentleman should be 
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housed as a gentleman was perhaps at the bottom of it. — | 
But what has to be considered is this, that while apart 


from the house—in which I include the grounds—the 


income of the benefice in perhaps the majority of cases — 
would be sufficient, or almost so, even to-day, so large — 
a part of it is swallowed up in official expenses, rates, — 


taxes, payments to Q.A.B. and repairs, that he has 
little ieee 
I am absolutely convinced that what is wrong is not 
that the parson has not enough money, but that he has 
too much unnecessary expense. 


Obviously the larger your house the larger your rates — 


and taxes and repair bill. With a large house repairs 
are constant. There is always something wants doing. 


e 


I may quote a case known to me—a country benefice — 


where the gross income is rather over £300. Well, even 


in these days that is manageable. But the unfortunate 


incumbent is saddled with a fourteen-roomed house, — 
_ large rooms too! a large garden, orchard, stabling, etc. 
The rates, taxes, and Q. A. B. bring the £300 down to 


a little over £200. To my certain knowledge he has never 


been, and never will be, free from care. 
The Church Times recently noted the proposed sale 


‘of a vicarage of twenty-two rooms. It is by no means. 


an uncommon size. 





thcto are ee. questions Cech arise in this’ 
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‘ “connection, as well as several objections which shall be: 


considered. The first is, is it in the least necessary that 


_ the parson should have a large house ? 
_Emphatically I answer No. Let us go back to arse | 


principles and again say that he is there in the parish 
as parish priest, not to lead the life of a little country. 
gentleman. If a man accepts a benefice with the latter | 


idea in his mind he has mistaken his vocation. I repeat, 


the parish priest should be expected to live a simple life 
in a simple manner, and the provision for him in the 


way of a home should conform to that in its own sim- 


plicity. 
Instead of that every possible encouragement to the | 


contrary is given him. He finds a large showy mansion, 


garden, lawns, and goodness knows what—the whole 


; 
ins 


perhaps he talks in the pulpit—and ostensibly suggest- _ | | 
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being the very reverse of apostolic simplicity—of which 


ing ease and wealth. It gives the man, whether he admits 


it or not, a wrong view of his position. 


And it gives his people a wrong view of his position. 


~ too. I am told—and upon excellent authority—that 
our rural folk like to see their parson in a good house. —— 


Frankly I do not think they care very much either way 
—in any case they have not to pay for it. If I could 
persuade my parishioners to pay my official expenses 
they would soon suggest a smaller residence—of that I 
am perfectly certain. 

For after all what is the minimum a parish priest 


really needs? Dining (or living) room, study, kitchen, 


and the usual offices and say three bedrooms. 
Oh—is that all? But he might be a married man 


with a family ! We will presume he is a married man— ~ 





but we are talking of him as the parish priest. And, as 
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~ London suburb, and less in a London flat. I fail én- 


tirely to understand why more should be provided for 
him as a country vicar. 


The large glebe house Re, consequences. 


It means more furnishing, more lighting and heating— 
a great expense in the country. It ought to mean, but 
seldom gets, more servants. It means fearful work, in- 
cessant work, for the parson’s wife. - 
An astute and observant layman called with me once 





on a country vicar. We approached the usual mansion 


through a garden which in appearance has already been 
_ described in the Book of Proverbs—though the vicar 
was by no means slothful or void of understanding. The 


mansion—it was no less—wanted painting, badly. We 
were warmly welcomed, as people generally are in the 
country, and given tea, prepared by Mrs. Vicar—clearly 
they kept no servant. On our return journey my friend 


remarked: “ Did you: notice the lady’s hands? Poor 


soul. The hands of a charwoman. I expect she does 
— everything.” 
It was only too true, as I got to know later. The whole 


; thing eaten up by rates and taxes and so forth—entire 
inability to keep a servant or a man for the garden or 
_ even to have repairs done—two children to educate— | 


two fending for themselves. __ 5 
It is pitiful—and the pitifulness of it is that a aus 
house would have saved the situation. es 


The anxiety it breeds, the constant wearing anxiety — 
which keeps one awake 0’ nights, is beyond my pen to 
describe. We want a powerful novelist with first-hand — 


information to write it up. 


Do you wonder at the array of shabby hats so common _ 









_ shabbily because they like it. There’s no “ simple 

life” in that—but simply because their heavy official 

. expenditure leaves nothing to buy new clothes with. 
And it is all so unnecessary and could be remedied. 


_ My argument always has been that as a curate the in- | 


-cumbent with very likely his wife and children got 
along upon a salary considerably less than the gross 


income of his present benefice. He lived quite simply — 


~ in his own hired house, like the Apostle, and managed. 


Yet as incumbent, with a much larger gross income, he 
_is a worried poverty-stricken man—and all. because of 


the wicked official expenses.* 


Look at the things he could really do without hice 
“heis compelled to have. Take his garden now. Vicarage 


_ gardens are usually large and invariably expensive. A 


garden and orchard covering a couple of acres is by no 


“means uncommon—and there is frequently a meadow 
as well—all subject to rates and taxes remember. 
_ And as parish priest he doesn’t want it. If he is foolish 


Z eoiteh to do his own gardening it takes up time he ought 
_ to be giving to the parish and the study ; if he employs -— 


a man, there’s more expense to be met and no end of 


trouble. If he thinks he can economise with only a lad, 


he pays a little lower wages and increases his troubles 
threefold! Besides, in the country you can buy garden 
e produce for much less than it costs to grow it in the 
vicarage garden. 

Or the stable. Well in these days very few vicars can 


afford to keep a horse—and if the incumbent does run_ 


* In taking a “‘ living” the first thing the parson has to consider 


‘is not whether he can live on his income, but whether he can meet the 


expenses out of it. It is clearly wrong. 
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toa pony there is always the temptation to get out of the: 4 






parish in the summer, and 1 in the winter the beast eats :; 


its head off. In any case the parish priest should do his. 
work on his own feet. 

Or his orchard! Far more trouble than it is worth. 
If there is one place i in the parish the boys feel they have © 
a right to rob and go birds’ nesting it is the parson’s 
orchard. If he prosecutes he makes himself disliked for 
life. Experience has taught me—and many more—that 

an orchard is an unmitigated nuisance. 
"Phen over all hangs the burden of dilapidations—a 
heavy, serious item which, as recent correspondence in - 
the Church papers has shown, has absolutely ruined 
even men with large private means. 
And the whole of this could be avoided by the per te 
~ vision of a smaller house in most parishes. 
_ There is one other thing to be observed, and that is — 
the enormous waste to the Church in actual cash caused 
by these large glebe residences. The annual output in 
rates, taxes, and payments on loans—from which few 
are exempt—to Q. A. B. must be very great. The value _ 
of the houses alone must be immense. 

Now most of this could be realised, smaller houses 
built, and the balance used for augmenting income. The 
amount saved in “ official expenses’? would be a clear 
gain to the individual clergy and the Church at large, for 
rates, taxes, etc., would be very considerably less. I do 

‘not suggest that this could be done in every country 
parish, but it certainly could and should be gn: in 
most. 

_ The objection is raised, however, that it is not desirable 
that the parson should live in a small house. Why ? 


_ Task, and I am told, you could not expect a eo 
to. do so. | 





aie a man ess: a ies pean he lives in a cottage ? 
3 Is he more a gentleman because—and only because—he é 
A tees in a mansion? I thought we had exploded that 


- idea already. 
But supposing a man with good private means accepted 
the living, would he be content with the small vicarage ? 


_ My answer to that is quite definite. If he has taken 


Orders only with the idea of living like a swell he has 
_ mistaken his vocation. We are considering the parish 


- priest independently of any private possessions ; and if : ie 


he is worth his salt as a parish priest he will accept the 
accommodation provided for him and give glory to God. 


Just now every inducement is being made to en-. 


courage men with little or no means to enter Holy 


Orders, even to assisting them in their education. These 
will become our future country parsons, and in view of 


that it is imperative that more simple accommodation - 
be provided. The consideration of private means, as 


Mr. Brocklehurst says, has been an unfortunate neces- 


sity, frequently resulting in sending the wrong man to. 


the wrong place and keeping the right man out. 


The apostolic simplicity which I urge and claim for 


the parish priest has been obscured to the detriment of 
the Church’s work. 'The Church will have to get back 
to it sooner or later if she is to regain any hold upon 
heathen England. Not until the Church abjures posses- 
sions and wealth will the people of England believe she: 
means business. 

And the people of England have less faith in the 
Church while her ministers are reported to be so poverty 
stricken. They cannot understand it. They see the 
parish priest in his opulent looking home and do not 
realise that though ‘he has more money he is probably 
- much worse off than themselves. ‘Those who know the 
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- facts are urgent a ene should be done—for they 
- themselves are powerless to help. Weis Si 

And something is being Sone ae that be adnittied: | 
The bishops, I am sure, are not only sympathetic but 
ready to do all in their power to alleviate the poverty of 
the parson. Efforts are being made to raise stipends to 


a minimum of {£400 a year. Grants are given in neces- — 
‘sitous cases for immediate relief ; even, as one Society 


knows, gifts of cast-off clothing are welcomed. 

It is really a very awful state of affairs—but pardon 
me if I say that none of the schemes of which I know 
touch the root of the evil. Even supposing the income of 


small benefices is raised to £400, the evil still remains 


in the big glebe house and its environment. My point is 
the man ought not to be there at all. The whole thing 


is wrong from top to bottom, the principle of it is wrong. - 


There is no remedy that I can see possible except to cut 


it down and clear it out. Raise the endowment to £400 


or any amount you like, there still remains the wicked 


waste of money. in rates, taxes, and maintenance for a 


place that is not necessary. There still remains the- 
absence of that apostolic simplicity which should be the 
hall-mark of the servants of Christ. 

Poverty indeed is no crime, and the clergy as a class 


_bear theirs with a courage which is beyond praise, but it 


is criminal to condemn men to such incredible hardships _ 
which after all could be avoided. 


In the public Press many suggestions have been made 


of the way in which the clergy’may increase their in- 


comes. They are mostly too foolish to notice; they 


include such things as bee keeping, poultry and pig 


farming, market gardening and so forth—all perfectly 
harmless, innocent affairs certainly. But in making 
these suggestions—and they are frequently made by the 
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rey respondents all seem to miss the raison 
vaPetre of the parish priest. ‘The man is not sent to the pe 
_ parish to be a poultry fancier, a pig keeper or a market . 
_ gardener. I once in my boyhood was atthe Crystal Palace 
and found a cat show. There was a venerable looking . 

clergyman with small kittens crawling all over him. It 

appeared he bred some special kind of cat for income _ 
raising purposes. Boy as I was,it struck measahorrible 
sight—though the kittens were charming enough—the _ 
_- man seemed to have forgotten his calling. o 
To conclude. Put the man in a small house where Ce 
all his expenses would be considerably less, get rid of 
his land and convert it into money, get as much of his" : 

. tithe redeemed as possible, and he is a free man at once. 
He can do his work with all his heart, soul, mind, and. 
strength, do the duty for which he was ordained, free 
from all those cares and anxieties which at present make 
that work less effective than it need be. eS 
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RELIGION AND MONEY 


_ OnE thing among many has impressed itself very firmly 3 
-- on my mind, that the cause of our Lord and Saviour 
- Jesus Christ as represented by the Church in this. 
- country loses much by the everlasting shouting for more 
: money. ; fat ote 

We are always at it. From the highest to the lowest — 
- in the ministerial ranks it is one continual cadge. There | 
is, alas! a very large amount of truth beneath the somes 247 
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3 coteas ancharitable: dsapement that the pace rarely calls. 


unless he wants something. : 
That we cannot in these days, at any rate, propagate 


the Gospel without money is clear enough. But the fact 4 


_ remains that while—as we are so constantly reminded— 
we are the wealthiest religious body in Christendom, 


yet we never have money ee are always 


hard up. 


‘The bishops are Te up. We are told that with 


fifteen thousand a year and two residences the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has no more than he needs. The Bishop 
of London publishes a balance sheet to show that he is 
comparatively a poor.man on ten thousand a year and 
also two residences. Other bishops are crying aloud 
of their financial difficulties, and as for the poor 
incumbents—well, we have seen what their difficulties 
ares: 

And a business man looking at the thing naturally 
asks, ‘‘ Why in the world don’t you set to work to re- 


adjust your business ? You’ve got heaps of money really, 


only you are spending it badly.” 

_ Business men have told me times without number 
that any business run on the same lines as our Church 
business would be bankrupt in a twelvemonth. Very 


likely. The fact is the Church is eaten up with the 


sense of dignity, and dignity always requine a good dea 
of money for its support. | 
It is a heritage from the past when those in positions 
of. dignity—from the crowned head or mitred head 
downwards—found it necessary to impress, as well as 
support, their position By a dignified environment. - ~ 

It is undeniably true that we English people like 
pomp. For some reason or other, it may be a perfectly 
natural one, we do not realise a dignified position unless 





amid some _ splendour. We aun hardly’ feel de the. : = 
_ Archbishop was an archbishop - ifhe lived say inthe New Me 





Cut. We know the King’s face so well that he is recog- 
Paced and loyally greeted even when wearing a bowler _ 
hat ; but the people on the whole believe more in his = 
kingship when he goes in state to Parliament in royal 
- robes. 

Yet slowly and surely all this is passing. When my 
lords express the difficulty of maintaining their episcopal 
palaces we ask, “‘ Why have a palace? Why go on > 
spending money in huge official expenses, which may add 

_ to a dignified position which is of no earthly value to | 
you, or anyone else? Readjust things. Look into your 
business and reorganise it, and you will find there is | 


plenty of money—dquite enough for all of you clergy to 
live upon comfortably. It only wants management, and an 
then you will be free to preach the Gospel.” ~ ee 


It is always possible to make out a good case when 
crying aloud for more money. None know that better 
_than parsons! But the point is we already have enough; 
at least one would imagine so—it only wants readjust- 
ment. There must be, as already suggested, avery large 

amount of what may be called sunk a most of 
_-which could be realised and put to better uses. 

_ This is no appeal for reduction in Church building let 
the house of God be as beautiful and “ exceeding 
_magnifical ’’ as we can make it, everywhere—but there = 
is no reason why the houses of the ministers of God 

should be so. 
Meanwhile we are clamouring for more money for 

the increase of endowments and stipends. What for ? hae 
-To enable the clergy to continue living in these palaces 
- of glebe houses. Large sums are asked for and raised 

for what is nothing else but relief in grants and doles 





: = for the poor clergy. 


- the evil instead of actually ence ae 






They a are all kindly an 


And looked at every way all this ees for ad 
money is ‘inimical to the primary work of the Church. — 
The money is really wanted to bolster up the dignity of — 


the Christian minister’s material position. Yet the 
position itself, if we are to believe all we have ever read _ 
or been told about it, possesses its own inherent dignity — 
and does not require material assistance. 


In spite of his mistakes, was not John Wesley occupy- 2 
ing a really dignified position as an itinerant preacher ? 


- Was he not more in harmony with the Master he seryed ? _ 
Is the curé on the Continent less dignified as a priest — 


because he lives a very simple life in a very simple — 
manner? Or his brethren amongst us here, or our Non- — 


conformist ministers in every place, do they not set us 4 


-an example and show us a way out? 


The material surroundings of the, parish priest add — 
nothing whatever to the worthiness of his office—which 
is what dignity in this sense means. For my own part — 


_ I quite honestly believe they detract from it. 


It appears only too true that our Church in England, 


through its association with the State on the one hand 


and the wealthy classes on the other, has become obsessed — 
with the idea of dignity which, as has been said, implies — 


‘money, and more money still. 


Is there a way out? Only one as far as I can see, ane | 


that is to return to the simplicity of Christ in fact as — 


well as in theory. = 
Have we sufficient faith for so bold a venture > Ave: - 
there’s the rub. It is one thing to talk about, but can — 


- we, dare we, do it? Are the clergy of the Church from _ 


the hierarchy downwards prepared practically to forsake 











Gospels"? 2 

 Itisabig peonesitet: je: admit. To rearrange the whole 
"system of things from top to bottom would be a tremen- 
dous task. But it would be worth it for Christ’s sake. 
It would work such a reformation in religion in England 


as the world has never experienced. For one and all 
to lay aside all this material wealth and position, re- 
adjust the finances, and live simply as the ministers of — 
Christ would be to show we mean what we say. It — 
would be a very practical realisation of that which 


baptism represents as our profession—‘‘ to follow the 


example of our Saviour Christ and be made like unto 


And, further, oe materialism of the Bee day 
against which bishops and clergy. have thundered in 


_ vain for years past would receive a blow which I venture 
to think would severely shake it. As an object lesson— 
_ not for a day but for all time—it would be great. 


But it may be asked, indeed it has been asked, would oe : 
: you have the clergy—of any rank—living in discomfort ee 


_ in little houses like a suburban villa ? 


A small house does not necessarily imply discomfort. — 
_ It is far more comfortable to live in a small house within 
your means than in a large one your income will not 


maintain. 


Let us get back to simplicity. We shall then cease 


to shout for money except for the actual needs of our 
_ spiritual work—this would be a great gain. 


Perhaps I am dreaming dreams and seeing visions— 


not by any means bad things in their way—at any 
rate they are practical, if we only have faith. More 
e "faith. 
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VI 


THE VIEWS OF A LAYMAN 


"THE opinion of a layman on this subject is of real weight — 


and importance. However disinterested a parson may 


seem, there is always the suspicion that he has an axe | 
_ to grind. A layman who undertakes to write on clerical 


poverty has no such axe, he writes wholly in sympathy 
and with the desire to help towards reform. Therefore 


the article on ‘‘ Poor Clergy ”’ by “‘ An Englishman ”’ in © 
the Daily Mail of October 18, 1919, arrested my atten- — 


tion. It was an important article. It was fall of first- 
hand information. The writer clearly knew his subject, 
and he wrote full of sympathy for the REEDS ee 
clerics. 


With the courteous and generous permission of ie 


Editor of the Daily Mail—who herewith has my most 


grateful thanks—I am able to reproduce this article in 


full, and equally we clergy must be grateful to the 


‘Englishman ” who wrote it. He has the characteristics 


of an Englishman in his readiness to champion the | 


distressed. 


_ There are two small points of criticism—poverty is 


never ridiculous. I think that is a misapprehension. 

Poverty is sad; only the fools and the thoughtless—and 
“An Englishman ”’ is neither—ridicule the poor. 

_ Tam not quite certain what he means by “ the Church ” 
in the final paragraph, but suspect he has fallen into the 
common error of meaning the leaders of the Church— 

the bishops. The Church implies all the baptised, 
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laymen and clerics. It is well within the powers of the — 
bishops to devise a scheme—they may as well adopt 
‘mine and done with it—and the whole ‘“‘ Church ” would 
support them. es ; 

That’s all. And now I give the article. 


THE LETTERS OF AN ENGLISHMAN 
POOR CLERGY 


_ Many years ago Anthony Trollope sketched with his 
_artist’s hand and in the grim colours of truth the miser- 
able fate of a clergyman and a scholar, who was asked © 
to bring up a family upon a pittance which would 
scarcely buy him bread. as | 

That the book was written in the hope of bettering 
the lot of the poor clergy there is no doubt. The hope 
was vain. More than half a century has passed since 
Trollope published The Last Chronicle of Barset, and 
the poor clergy are far worse off now than they were 
then. | 3 
Canon Green, of Salford, the loyal champion of the 

half-starved clergy, tells us that there are 5860 parishes 
in England where the parson’s income is under £250, 
and 3275 parishes where the income is below £200. _ 

To the unhappy parson the war has added fresh 
burdens, while it has not increased his stipend by a_ 
penny. He sees the purchasing power of the sovereign 
decline lower and lower as the rates and taxes rise higher 
and higher. He has no means of earning money outside 
his calling, and since he does not belong to a trade union, 
since his sense of duty will not permit him to go on 
strike, the world looks with an indifferent eye upon his 
bitter sufferings. 

*‘ An old friend of mine,” says Canon Green, “‘ who 
is a fine classical scholar, complains that he has not been 
able to give his wife a penny more to meet household — 
expenses than he did before the war. He is wearing 
clothes that are ragged, and he assures me that his 
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_ And the fact that the hardship falls upon a man of 
learning and refinement doubles its weight. The parson 
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more than one meat meal 
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sees the ideals which inspired him to take Orders shattered 
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one by one. What comfort can he bring to others when ~ 
he has not enough to buy sufficient food for his own — 
children? The memory of the Greek and Latin which — 
he learned at Oxford or Cambridge is but a small solace _ 
to him in his poverty. He cannot read Sophocles with — 


pleasure when he knows that his larder is empty. 


Romance has drawn a veil over the harsh fortune — 


which dogs the ill-paid clergyman. Sweet Auburn is a 
dream and no more. The village preacher, celebrated 


by Goldsmith, “‘ passing rich with forty pounds a year,” 
who was “‘ more bent to raise the wretched than to rise,” — 
whose ‘“ house was known to all the vagrant train,” is — 
the hero of an illusory fairy story. Whatever a man’s 


profession may be, he is confronted by the weekly bills, 


and he cannot help others efficiently who stands in need 


of help himself. 
i MONEY-EATING HOUSES 


Nor can the parson bend before the storm of priva- — 


_ tion. He must not sink in the scale of the world, as 
_ others sink, to whom the power of earning money is 
_ denied. He cannot live in a couple of untidy rooms, or, — 


tramping the country, sleep under the stars. He must — 


__ fit the dignity of his calling with the dignity of his life, — 
and this supreme demand is raade upon him that he 


should hide all signs of distress, even though distress is 


his constant companion. 


And the unmerciful fate winch denies him money & 


_ gives him, by a wicked irony, a house often far larger — 


than his needs, and always a cause of unnecessary ex- 
pense. Canon Green tells us of a clergyman who was — 
offered a living in the country with a stipend of £111 


_a year, and, had he accepted it, it would have taken — 


every copper of his first year’s income to have a large 
old house, in which he was expected to live, put into a 
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‘oper state of repair. 





cannot afford to live in it, and is obliged to paint 
and paper it and to keep its walls from tumbling 
Gown 20 S ive e ee 
_ It may be said, and it is said, that a poor clergyman 


is supported in his misery by a sense of duty loftily — 


discharged. The fact that he does his duty is not the 
best excuse for keeping him upon such a wage as pur- 
chases starvation. 


_ The labourer is worthy of his hire, and no one can — 
_do the work allotted to him if he has to wonder where | 
his next meal will come from, and whether he will ever — 


again have a sound coat to put upon his back. 


__ It was said at the Church Congress that one parson 
was known to be living in a cellar because he could not, 
afford to warm his house; that another was forced to | 


sell furniture to pay his rates and satisfy the rapacity of 
_a thriftless Government. 

_. That these things should be is a national disgrace. It 
is the duty of the Church to find a way out of the pre-. 


vailing misery. It is not enough that the question 


should be discussed in Congresses and in newspapers. 
~The Church owes something to the clergymen who 


have been ordained to its service. And since the Church © 
‘is inseparable from the State, the whole country shares 


in the responsibility of ill-doing. 


_ The working man, bound in the bonds of union to — 


his fellows, knows what he wants and hitherto, by the 
aid of threats, has been able to get it. When he demands 
an extra couple of shillings a day he makes the demand, 
or his leader makes it for him, with a dithyrambic 


enthusiasm. You might imagine from his tone that he © 


was fighting a holy war or leading the last hope of a 
crusade. He gets the money and the glory too. 


~ 


THE RIDICULE OF POVERTY 


‘The poor clergyman gets little money and less glory. 
Now and then a word of pity is thrown to him ; his" 








: tate of repair. What can be crueller than this = 
-to force a comfortable house upon a poor man, who > 
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~ attempt to keep up appearances may evoke a smile ; but 
there is not much help for him beyond the doles of ~ 
admirable institutions, which he is often too proud to 
approach, and the consciousness that he has performed ~ 
his duty as well as he could in conditions of distress. — 

3 - Yet how can a man be a happy teacher of others when 

he lives in a cellar ? 

The worst of poverty, after its inevitable privations, — 
is the ridicule in which its sad victims are involved. I 
do not know why poverty should be ridiculous, but — 

ridiculous it is, and he who suffers from it is not only 
often laughed at, but is dismissed as though he were — 
besmirched by a moral taint. There is no worse cant | 

than the cant which sings the praises of poverty and 
deplores it when it is exemplified in this man or that. — 
You must be a multi-millionaire before you can chant — 
with a glad heart the sublime value of poverty, as Mr. — 
Carnegie chanted it, the mother of courage, the nurse © 
of all the virtues. ‘‘ Oh, leave us poverty, honest — 
poverty !”’ cried the steel king, when he had taken the 
greatest care to leave it behind him. , Ae 

And as poverty is ridiculous, the parson, above all 

men, should be shielded from it. His power of service 

et is instantly impaired by the mere suspicion of penury. 

: He depends more than any other man upon the respect © 
of his fellows, and for his sake it is the first duty of 

the Church to find a way out of the prevailing — 

- distress. Me th 

‘The Archbishop of York is wise to condemn a Royal 

- Commission. That is not wanted, and would certainly 

be ineffectual. ‘The Church knows, or should know, its — 

own needs, and it should not be beyond its power to— 
devise a scheme which would abolish the existing in-— 
. equalities and ensure to every clergyman something more — 
than the living (or dying) wage of perpetual poverty. 
| AN ENGLISHMAN.» 
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SOME PROPOSED REFORMS 


-TakING my cue from Shakespeare, Dy proposal, as will 
_ be seen, is “‘ Reform it altogether.” Discussions with 
my brother clergy, who do not always see eye to eye 
‘with me, for some are reluctant to quit the dignity and 
comfort of the large parsonage, alas, discussions with 
business laymen by word and correspondence, reveal a — 
‘very strong desire as well as opinion on the whole — 
subject! One and all agree that the whole position of 
the parson and his tenure of office requires reforma- _ 
tion. : 
It must be readily and gratefully admitted that. pro- 
visional steps are already being taken. The Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, Queen Anne’s Bounty, and diocesan 
organisations have already done much and continue to 
do much towards the augmentation of poor benefices. 
Bishops and patrons are fully alive to the advantage of 
selling glebe land and readily consent to it. 

_ All this is so much to the good, and it can only be hoped 
that by means of the Enabling Act the whole business 
_ will go still farther forward. At the same time it is 

_also to be hoped that the main point will be kept in view, 
_ viz. the abolition of all the unnecessary official expenses 
which are the fundamental cause of the parson’s poverty. 
_ Various schemes are afoot or suggested which seem 
to need consideration ; of these insurance against dilapi- 
dation expenses is at once sound and practical. | 
This is already provided for by the Ecclesiastical, 
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and as tong. as the present system of tenure remains, 
~ together with the unwieldly SS must be more or less” 


a necessity. 


been quite voluntary, the result being that a good eg 
_who ought to insure do not. 

The difficulty of compulsion, apart from moral — 
obligation, lies in the fact that the income of the benefice 





afford to insure. 
- A diocesan scheme admitting an annual premium af 
£10 for five years will allow £75 at the end thereof. 
This, if the premises are kept in decent repair, will 


afford considerable help when the quinquennial inspec- 
tion is made—although there may be circumstances 


under which the parson may have to add considerably 
‘to that sum himself. Structural defects may arise in 
the course of five years over which no one has the 
slightest control, subsidence of foundations for example, 
or a roof half demolished in a gale—such things have 
_ happened. In very many cases £75 will hardly pay for 
the necessary painting, to say nothing of structural 
~ repairs. 
And not only is £10 per annum as much as the average 
incumbent can scrape together for a premium, but it is 
- more than very many can do at all. And since insurance 
_ is voluntary, he lets it go and takes his chance.* 


any sum he likes from £5 upwards. I specify £10 because that in five 
years will bring in a reasonable amount. No doubt some men pay in 


to insure is already so impoverished that he cannot raise even the £10. 


After he has paid his compulsory expenses he has -nothing left for 
voluntary obligations. 








But there are two objections. Taher insurance has 


in so many cases is already eaten into so largely by _ 
rates and taxes, etc., that the poor parson really cannot 


* Asa matter of fact the incumbent may put into a diocesan scheme ~ 
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much more. But the point is that the man who as a rule most needs — 
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already over-burdened man. Thus arises a dilemma out 


of which there seems but one way, viz. a more simple 
residence which at best or worst will not cost so much 
to keep in repair. 

It has been frequently suggested that the Recleaiaatiell 
Commissioners should take over and administer all glebe 
property, which of course includes the glebe houses. 


_I believe it was suggested also that the incumbent should © 


be charged a proportional rent towards cost of upkeep— 


virtually an insurance, actually a rent—the Commis- 
_ sioners being responsible for repairs. Thus the Co 
_ missioners would become the landlords. 


‘This sounds a very practical scheme, yet again it 


Foes not wholly meet the difficulty. The incumbent 


would certainly be spared the cruel weight of dilapida- 


tions, but still assuming the usual size of house, out-— 
buildings: and garden, etc., he would be spared noe 


In the way of rates and taxes. 


Please observe my contention still remains that we | 


“are paying away huge sums for wholly unnecessary 


accommodation. Any scheme which aims at the con- 


tinued maintenance of the large vicarage and grounds 
is a bad scheme. Every proposal for the alleviation of 
_ clerical poverty I have yet encountered works back to 


© 


the same thing without exception. The root cause is — 


the size of the property—including house—on which 
the parson is condemned to live, and which involves 


two things: either he must have private means, or be 
always fighting financial difficulties. 

The question of private means has already been 
incidentally referred to. Basically it ought not to enter 


into consideration. Naturally every man is better, 
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but the whole position of the Christian ministry is such — : 
‘as I at least understand it—that it should not be : 


virtually closed to those who have not. 
It is not as other ‘‘ professions ”’ are. Unfortunately 


_ we have made the sacred ministry very much what it 
was never intended to be ; it was meant to be a vocation, _ 


and we still delight in calling it so. We have made it~ 

_pre-eminently a profession and class it with other 

learned professions, medicine, the law and so forth.* 
Once get back in practice to the vocation and you 


realise that it is open to all or any to follow its call, 
_ independently of personal worldly goods. Indeed, if 
- we go back to the source we find the man with “‘ great 
_ possessions ”’ was not always the man with the vocation. 


It is still very often the same. : 
‘Therefore to maintain, as is frequently the case, that 


we cannot offer the living of Meadowbank to the Rev. 
_ John Smith, who is so clearly the right man for the place 
but unfortunately has not a penny with which to bless 


himself, the said benefice being a mere £250 a year and 


_ a house like a barrack with an enormous garden, but that 


it must be offered to the Rev. the Hon. Nigel Winthorpe 
who is well known to have inherited wealth from his 


late father ! Well, if this isn’t Simony, what is? The 
reverend the honourable buys that living with his 
_ private means as surely as if he paid cash down. 


“ Once more, then, we are brought back to the only 


solution. Sell the property, build a smaller house, 
augment the income with the balance of sale, and put 


the Rev. John Smith to the job. 
_ A further suggestion has frequently, and even recently, 
been made, and made quite seriously, that all this — 


— * The Army, the Navy, the Church, and the Stage.” W. S. Gilbert. 








ee question. of Broperty: caulé: he overcome by a celibate Z 
_ priesthood. The proposal that rural parishes should 


be grouped and managed by a community of celibate 
clergy from a centre has also been made. But against 
this is the fact that the Church of England has declared 
for a married priesthood, and the laity on the whole 


- unquestionably prefer it. About that I should 1 imagine 


there can be little doubt now. 


Assuming a celibate priest in charge of every parce 


the poor man would still in most cases be overwhelmed 
by his residence and lost in his grounds; more so than 
even a matried priest would he be paying rates and taxes 
for accommodation he did not want. 


So that doesn’t work. It brings us back again to where 
we were. That parishes might be grouped and worked - 


by a community from a centre is of course quite feasible, 
but it does not remove the difficulty of the parsonage 


houses within the grouped parishes, unless they were 


let or disposed of, while the lack of that personal touch 
which a resident priest has with his people must also 
be considered with such a scheme. It might work very 


well in some places, but it would not be oe 


suitable. 7 . 
As these pages are being written we read of an im- 
_ portant deputation to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


on the matter of the taxation of tithe.* If in due time 
~ this produces its abolition—surely an ordinary matter of 
_ justice—it will be a great gain. Yet,still the immense 
~weight of rates and taxes on these large properties will — 
remain, there will still be heavy burdens grievous to be 


borne. 


Recognising as I frankly do the enormous difficulties t 


in the way of reform, especially if that way lies upon 


* Whose reply, alas, is not encouraging. 




















as itis. The little country gentleman idea has gone for 
ever, and we need not regret it. The circumstances of 


i the present day are driving us all back and back to 


greater simplicity. For the Church and her clergy it 
will have to come sooner or later, and it will be far 


The poor parson ’s 5 poaion is tae too serious sto Be left : 
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wiser for the ‘‘ Church ” to set her house in order of 


her own free will than wait until, stripped perhaps of ‘ 


much she now possesses, she is compelled Be do so 
by necessity. 


Meanwhile let me add there is no need whatever in 


_ the world for any clergyman to be living: in the cellar 
because he cannot afford to warm his vicarage. Such a 
case as that is shocking ; one does not disbelieve it, but 


one wants to know more of the facts. What, for example, _ 


is the size of the vicarage, the garden, outbuildings and 


so forth? Here is a test case which if investigated 


would very likely prove my argument. It is more than 


likely that that poor man has to pay away nearly all his 


income in official expenses—and so cannot afford firing. 
And one does ask, angrily ask, what on earth are the 


authorities doing to allow it to go on? Have they done | 


anything? Has anyone taken a single step in such a 
case to get rid of the cause of those official expenses ? | 
It is just the same with all other cases of like nature. 


ee _ There is no need whatever why any clergyman should 


_ not have—with his family—one meat meal a day, why 
. they should want gifts of old clothes, or go shabbily 
dressed. 

You do not satisfy these claims with grants and doles, 
however kindly meant. The thing has gone too far, it 
must be reformed altogether! Grants and doles are 


like cocaine to a hopeless tooth; it allays the pain but 
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